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The  problems  of  the  so-called  “Revolution  Church”  in  the  Highlands 
are,  in  a general  way,  well-known.  John  Mackay’s  The  Church  in  the 
Highlands,  563-1843  (1914)  gives  a very  brief  outline  of  the  subject;  there  is  a 
firmer  sketch  in  Donald  Maclean’s  The  Counter -Reformation  in  Scotland 
(1932);  and  there  is  a more  detailed  treatment  in  John  Maclnnes’s  The 
Evangelical  Movement  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  1688-1800  (1951).  In 
their  different  ways  these  are  all  works  of  quality,  but  they  share  a common 
defect  in  that  they  are  rather  general  and  draw  too  much  on  scattered  sources, 
some  of  which  are  of  limited  value.  The  Highland  area  is  too  large  and  too 
diversified  to  be  depicted  by  such  a mosaic  treatment.  The  records  of  the 
synod  of  Argyll  and  of  the  synod  of  Glenelg,  on  which  the  present  paper  is 
based,  are  specific  both  as  to  time  and  area  and  thus  deepen  our  understanding 
of  the  subject.  In  particular  they  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  changing 
nature  of  the  challenge  to  the  Establishment  and  the  tactics  adopted  for  its 
defence.  They  demonstrate  clearly  that  for  the  historian  there  is  really  no 
adequate  substitute  for  a continuing  record  which  provides  its  own  checks 
and  balances,  so  enabling  the  inquirer  to  distinguish  the  typical  from  the 
untypical  and  the  picturesque  from  the  essential.  Nor  do  these  records 
merely  throw  light  on  the  ecclesiastical  situation.  They  illumine  general 
history  as  well.  In  the  perceptive  words  of  the  author  of  the  invaluable 
Benefice  Lectures , church  records  such  as  these  “describe  minutely  trans- 
actions, decisions  and  incidents  presenting  a lively  picture  of  the  state  of 
our  forefathers”.! 

For  example,  the  student  of  Highland  language  and  culture  in  the 
eighteenth  century  will  find  much  to  ponder  in  these  synod  registers.  Gaelic 
names,  of  persons  and  places,  are  there  preserved  in  authentic  forms;  and 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  features  of  the  opening  volumes  of  the  Argyll 
register  is  the  way  in  which  it  charts  the  transition  from  the  old  generic 

Reverend  Thomas  Bums,  The  Benefice  Lectures — Church  Property  (1905),  p.  4. 
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names  to  fixed  surnames.  Thus  in  1701  we  read  of  a certain  Lauchlan 
Mackhearlich  vie  finguon,  who  was  cited  as  an  aider  and  abetter  of  Roman 
catholic  priests.1  Such  antiquated  forms  are  no  longer  admitted  to  the 
register  after  about  1720.  Discipline  also  figures  in  these  records  but  not 
prominently,  although  some  of  the  cases  cast  an  interesting  light  on  social 
conditions.  In  the  main  this  work  devolved  on  presbyteries,  but  since  the 
presbyteries  tended  to  be  very  weak  in  the  West  Highlands  in  the  early 
eighteenth  century  the  synods  carried  a greater  burden  than  was  normally 
the  case.  On  the  whole  the  general  impression  conveyed  by  the  synod 
registers  is  of  the  quite  remarkable  tolerance  and  humanity  of  the  Highland 
clergy  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  point  has  to  be  stressed  because  in 
electing  to  deal  with  the  ecclesiastical  problem  it  will  be  necessary  to  cite 
documents  that  apparently  reek  of  bigotry  and  intolerance.  But  much  of  this 
draconic  attitude  was  due  to  fear  lest  the  presbyterian  structure  should 
collapse  under  the  weight  of  problems  that  pressed  so  heavily  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  To  these  problems,  the  main  subject  of  this 
paper,  we  must  now  turn. 

In  his  book,  The  Evangelical  Movement  in  the  Highlands,  Dr  Maclnnes 
states  that  “In  the  Highlands  the  year  1690  was  the  beginning  of  a religious 
revolution”.2 3 4  In  1690  the  Highland  area  in  general  was  for  the  presbyterians 
something  of  a damnosa  hereditas.  They  had  a slender  footing  in  parts  of 
Argyll,  in  Easter  Ross  and  in  parts  of  Caithness  and  Sutherland,  but  else- 
where they  were  strongly  opposed.  In  most  parts  of  the  Highlands  the 
people,  gentle  and  simple  (to  use  the  old  term  for  classes  and  masses), 
adhered  to  episcopacy,  while  in  a few  areas  in  the  west  and  in  some  of  the 
islands  the  Roman  Church  commanded  the  allegiance  of  the  people.  All 
this,  and  more,  strongly  appears  in  the  early  registers  of  the  synod  of  Argyll. 
The  register  opens  in  September  1687,  gratefully  acknowledging  King 
James  VII’s  “Third  Toleration”,  which  had  been  issued  in  the  preceding 
July.  King  James  as  little  foresaw  the  outcome  of  his  policy  as  did  the 
Cameronians  who  condemned  it  as  “the  cockatrice  egg  . . . which  if  the  Lord 
crush  it  not,  threatens  the  production  of  the  basilisk  of  popery  itself ”.3  In 
the  event  the  Toleration  made  possible  the  re-establishment  of  presby- 
terianism  in  1690.  It  is  a forgotten,  or  at  any  rate  unduly  neglected,  factor 
in  Scottish  Church  History.4  The  Toleration  of  July  1687  allowed  the 

1 Reg.  House,  S.R.O.,  CH2/557/4,  Register  of  Synod  of  Argyll  (1701-07),  13th 

June  1701,  pp.  8-9.  Hereafter  these  volumes  will  be  cited  simply  by  number 
with  the  name  of  the  synod  in  square  brackets. 

2 Maclnnes,  op.  cit.,  p.  11. 

3 Michael  Shields,  Faithful  Contendings  Displayed  (ed.,  1780),  p.  308. 

4 The  importance  of  the  Toleration  is  properly  stressed  in  G.  Donaldson,  Scotland: 

fames  V to  James  VII  (1965),  pp.  382-3. 
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presbyterians  to  organise,  to  fill  vacancies,  and  to  meet  as  judicatories  which, 
while  they  lacked  legal  powers,  possessed  real  strength.  Embryo  General 
Assemblies,  known  as  General  Meetings,  met  in  Edinburgh  to  hammer  out 
policy.  The  records  of  the  reconstituted  synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr  demon- 
strate in  no  uncertain  manner  the  important  work  of  organisation  carried  out 
between  1687  and  1690.  Twenty-six  members  were  present  at  its  first 
meeting,  but  by  1690  attendances  had  risen  to  over  100. 1 From  these  and 
similar  exertions  elsewhere  came  a polity  so  strong  in  the  south  of  Scotland 
that  it  simply  could  not  be  ignored  by  the  Revolution  government.  As 
Wodrow  put  it:  “In  short,  under  this  liberty  a large  seed  was  sown,  and  the 
foundation  laid  for  the  speedy,  happy,  and  comfortable  settlement  of  this 
church,  at  and  since  the  revolution.”2 


But  if  the  synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr  reflected  the  strength  of  the 
presbyterians,  the  synod  of  Argyll  as  faithfully  represented  their  weakness. 
Its  first  meeting,  held  at  Glassary  on  29th  September  1687,  only  had  six 
members,  who  described  themselves,  accurately  enough,  as  “the  small 
remnant  of  the  presbyterian  Ministers  yett  extant  after  the  publick  troubles 
and  residing  att  present  within  the  bounds  of  the  synod  of  Argyle”.3  Only 
three  presbyteries  were  represented — Inveraray  (or  Argyll  as  it  was  often 
called),  Lome  and  Kintyre,  all  notable  Campbell  strongholds.  Still,  weak 
as  it  was,  the  synod  decided  that  these  three  presbyteries  should  send 
representatives  to  the  next  General  Meeting  at  Edinburgh.  On  this  low  key 
the  presbyterian  kirk  in  Argyll  (meaning  really  in  this  context  the  West 
Highlands  and  Islands)  continued  to  function  for  the  next  two  momentous 
years.  But  whatever  excitement  and  high  hopes  were  raised  by  the  Revolution 
are  not  evident  in  the  crabbed  pages  of  the  register.  Not  until  after  July 
1689,  with  episcopacy  abolished  by  act  of  parliament, 4 did  the  synod  begin  to 
infiltrate  presbyterian  ministers  into  charges.  This  was  a natural  policy  but 
it  was  heavily  impeded  by  two  considerations:  the  popularity  of  the  prelatists 
and  the  scarcity  of  presbyterian  ministers.  Every  effort  was  made  to  induce 
former  ministers  of  Argyll  to  return  to  their  old  charges  but  these  solemn, 
sometimes  desperate,  admonitions  fell  on  singularly  deaf  ears.  With  so  many 
comparatively  rich  and  easy  livings  falling  vacant  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
outed  Highland  ministers  did  not  tumble  over  themselves  to  labour  in  the 


‘Synod  Book  of 


1 Maitland  Club,  Miscellany,  Vol.  IV,  pt.  i (1847),  pp.  211-92 

Glasgow  and  Ayr,  1687  to  1690”. 

2 Re/VomniR^T  W°dr?W’  ™e  History  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 

Jrom  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution  (ed.  R.  Burns,  1835),  Vol.  IV,  p.  435. 

3 CtnH5tl^3’  [Argyll  1687-1700],  p.  1.  Not  until  1690  did  the  number  rise  to  12 

thfn  ^°HUgh  hC  ro1' lncreased  hereafter  it  was  rare  to  have  a diet  at  which  more 
than  a dozen  members  were  present. 

4 A.P.S.,  Vol.  IX,  22nd  July  1689,  p.  104. 
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thorniest  of  vineyards.  The  synod  therefore  had  to  make  do  with  its  own 
slender  resources,  as  when  it  recorded  that  “The  Sinod  Considering  ye 
paucitie  of  Ministers  in  the  presbyteries  of  Argyll  and  Cowall  and  the 
vicinitie  of  these  presbyteries  togither  doe  apoint  that  the  Bretherin  of  these 
presbyteries  doe  associat  for  mutuall  assistance  as  they  shall  be  required  by 
each  other”.  1 The  synod  particularly  felt  the  lack  of  Gaelic-speaking 
ministers  and  was  unremitting  in  its  efforts  to  remedy  this  want.  In  1690  a 
petitioner  was  sent  to  parliament,  craving  that  the  vacant  stipends  should  be 
used  “for  educating  and  maintaining  youths  haveing  ye  Irish  language  at 
scools  and  Colledges  for  ye  work  of  ye  ministrie  within  this  province.”1 2 3 
The  prayer  was  granted  and  the  concession  given  statutory  force  by  an  act 
that  was  really  an  addendum  to  the  act  of  parliament  abolishing  private 
patronage.  3 Throughout  the  eighteenth  century  the  synod  laboured  hard  to 
provide  the  ordinances  of  religion  in  Gaelic,  just  as  its  predecessor  had  done 
in  the  mid-seventeenth  century.4 

But  so  intractable  was  the  problem  of  supply  in  the  Revolution  period  that 
most  of  the  episcopal  incumbents  were  suffered  to  remain  in  their  charges, 
which  on  the  whole  they  seem  to  have  served  diligently.  Few  made  abject 
submission  to  the  new  regime  and  of  these  the  most  notable  was  Archibald 
McLean,  archdeacon  of  Lochgoilhead,  who  craved  pardon  for  his  past 
compliance  with  episcopacy.5  His  previous  duties  probably  made  him  a 
marked  man  and  forced  him  to  abase  himself  in  this  way  if  he  were  to  have 
any  hope  of  retaining  his  charge.  Pogroms  there  were  none,  and  for  almost  a 
decade  after  the  Revolution  the  weakness  of  the  presbyterians  left  the 
episcopal  incumbents  in  peace.  The  “curates”  were  formally  examined  in 
October  1699,  when,  despite  their  thinly  veiled  contempt  for  the  visitors,  they 
were  allowed  to  continue  their  ministry.  One  of  them,  Alexander  McCalman, 
formerly  dean  of  Argyll,  had  the  temerity  to  preach  from  Luke  21:  12 — 
“But  before  all  these,  they  shall  lay  their  hands  on  you,  delivering  you  up  to 
the  synagogues,  and  unto  prisons,  being  brought  before  kings  and  rulers  for 
my  name’s  sake”.  The  import  of  this  can  hardly  have  been  lost  on  his 
auditors,  but  McCalman  served  Appin  and  Lismore  until  he  died  in 
September  171 7. 6 Only  one  of  those  examined  in  1699  proved  openly 

1 CH2/557/3  [Argyll],  22nd  October  1689,  p.  19. 

2 ibid.,  9th  January  1690,  p.  20. 

3 A.P.S.,  Vol.  IX,  19th  July  1690,  pp.  197-8. 

4 See  the  numerous  references  in  D.  C.  Mactavish,  ed.,  Minutes  of  the  Synod  of 

Argyll  1639-1651,  2 Vols.,  S.H.S.  (1943-4).  The  loss  of  the  episcopal  register* 
from  1661  to  1687  makes  it  difficult  to  estimate  the  episcopalian  contribution 
to  the  building  up  of  an  effective  Gaelic  ministry. 

5 CH2/557/3  [Argyll],  6th  August  1690,  pp.  25-6.  ] 

6 CH2/557/3  [Argyll],  pp.  845-6  (rectius,  245-6);  H.  Scott,  Fasti  (new  ed.,  1923), 

Vol.  IV,  p.  99. 
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contumacious,  John  Stewart  of  Kingarth  in  Bute,  who  boldly  refused  to 
recognise  the  authority  of  the  visitors  and  for  his  pains  was  suspended. 
Stewart  then  capitulated,  was  given  another  chance,  and  preached  satis- 
factorily both  in  Gaelic  and  English.  The  only  real  criticism  that  he  incurred 
was  that  his  voice  was  “found  too  low,  which  renders  him  somewhat 
unintelligible”.1  He  too  continued  to  minister  to  his  charge  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1703. 2 

Clearly,  the  retention  of  the  curates  was  deliberate  and  sound  policy,  for 
to  have  extruded  them  would  simply  have  strengthened  the  opposition  to 
the  Establishment,  first  by  reinforcing  the  non-jurors  and  secondly  by 
creating  vacant  charges.  So  to  weaken  the  fabric  of  the  church  would  have 
allowed  not  only  the  non-jurors  but  perhaps  even  more  the  Roman  catholic 
priests  to  have  made  great  inroads.  Yet  in  the  first  decade  or  so  of  the 
presbyterian  synod’s  new  lease  of  life  the  Roman  catholic  problem  was  hardly 
ever  mentioned.  The  reason  is  simple.  In  the  area  in  which  the  synod 
was  concentrating  its  strength  (Nether  Lome  and  Kintyre)  Roman  Catholicism 
was  not  a problem,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  synod’s  unwieldy  bounds  it  was 
a paramount  issue,  as  appeared  in  no  uncertain  fashion  from  1700  onwards. 
On  17th  October  of  that  year  “The  Synod  appoints  their  Committee  to  draw 
up  ye  frame  of  ane  address  to  ye  Justiciarie  of  this  Shire,  for  putting  ye  Law 
in  operation  against  Jesuits  and  trafiqueing  Jesuiticall  priests  and  Bishops 
and  their  abettors”.3  The  required  representations  were  made;  and,  in 
addition,  visitors  were  appointed  (including  two  powerful  ruling  elders,  the 
Earl  of  Argyll’s  brother,  John  Campbell,  and  George  Campbell,  the  Captain 
of  Craignish)  to  go  to  the  Isles  and  there  work  for  twelve  weeks  on  the  parts 
where  popery  was  rampant.4  Repeatedly  such  visitations  were  ordered  and 
repeatedly  they  failed  to  materialise,  the  visitors  advancing  all  manner  of 
excuses  from  vile  weather  to  epidemic  valetudinarianism.  The  great 
enterprise  was  also  impeded  by  the  synod’s  lack  of  funds,  and  every  effort 
was  made  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  civil  arm.  Thus  in  June  1701  the  synod 
appealed  to  Brigadier  Maitland  “anent  apprehending  the  priests,  and  sup- 
pressing the  popish  schooles  in  Moidart  and  Arisaig”.5 6  This  met  with 
some  response,  for  in  October  the  synod  wrote  again  to  the  Brigadier 
thanking  him  for  apprehending  a priest  the  last  summer  and  exhorting  him 
to  proceed  to  suppress  trafiqueing  Jesuits  in  the  Isles,  and  to  sease  Mr  Panton 
popish  Schoolmaster  in  Arisaig”. 6 The  synod’s  every  session  in  this  period 

1 CH2/557/3,  pp.  840-1  (i.e.  240-1). 

2 Fasti , Vol.  IV,  p.  34. 

3 CH2/557/3  [Argyll],  p.  868  (i.e.  268). 

4 ibid.,  p.  870  (i.e.  270). 

3 CH2/557/4  [Argyll,  1701-7],  p.  13. 

6 Ibid.,  p.  21. 
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emitted  a stream  of  instructions  on  how  best  to  accomplish  the  needful  work 
of  eradicating  popery.  Alarmed  by  the  prospect  of  war  with  France  and 
dreading  French  aid  for  the  Jacobites,  the  Established  Church  as  its  con- 
tribution to  national  security  caused  presbyteries  to  draw  up  lists  of  papists 
which  were  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Privy  Council — the  source  of  the  well- 
known  and  very  accurate  lists  published  by  the  Maitland  Club.1  Nor 
amid  the  popish  scare  did  the  non-jurors  escape  the  synod’s  attention.  In 
October  1702  “The  Synod  recommends  to  the  Moderator  and  Master  John 
Darroch  to  give  in  a list  of  such  curats  as  baptizes  and  marries  irregularly 
within  these  bounds  to  the  Justitiary  and  to  addresse  him  to  take  legall 
methods,  with  such  persons  and  curats  so  marrying”.2 

The  work  was  heavy  and  the  success  slight.  In  1704  a sustained  drive 
against  the  Roman  catholics  was  launched,  in  the  course  of  which  the  danger 
area  was  repeatedly  defined  as  the  popish  bounds,  otherwise  “the  countreyes 
betwixt  Ardnamurchan  and  Glenelg”.3  The  main  targets  were  MacDonalds, 
followers  either  of  Clanranald  or  Glengarry.  The  General  Assembly  was 
asked  to  send  up  auxiliary  preachers  “to  the  north-west  highland  bounds  of 
this  national  church,  a great  part  of  which  bounds  is  in  a deplorable  condition, 
and  lyes  under  the  darkness  of  poperie  whollie,  to  this  day”.4  Meanwhile  the 
synod  resolved  to  do  what  it  could  unaided  and  appointed  yet  another 
visitation  to  “ye  popish  countreyes  betwixt  Ardnamurchan,  Castle  Donan 
and  Glengary”.5  No  such  visitation  took  place  and  renewed  efforts  in  the 
following  year  likewise  proved  abortive.  In  1706  the  synod  despairingly 
requested  the  Justice-Depute  of  Argyll  “to  cause  summond  all  the  popish 
gentlemen  within  their  bounds  and  within  the  Duke  of  Argyll’s  Jurisdiction 
to  compear  before  him  at  Inveraray  to  give  in  Securitie  that  they  intertaine  no 
priests  in  their  bounds  or  houses  and  that  they  oblidge  themselves  to  send  in 
their  children  to  Inveraray  to  School  to  be  educated  protestants”.6  (This,  of 
course,  was  merely  a new  note  on  an  old  theme,  and  in  its  results  no  happier 
than  earlier  attempts.)  A similar  request  was  despatched  to  the  Lord 
Advocate,  who  was  to  secure  bonds  from  the  popish  gentlemen  who  did 
not  come  under  the  Duke’s  jurisdiction.  Closer  attention  was  also  paid 
to  the  problem  of  the  popish  isles,  and  in  particular  the  presbytery  of  Skye 
was  exhorted  to  stir  itself  “to  Look  more  after  the  Popish  Bounds  within  their 
Presbyterie,  and  that  they  take  more  inspection  of  the  Long  Island,  and  of 

1 Maitland  Club,  Miscellany,  Vol.  Ill  (1843),  pp.  389-440;  CH2/557/4  [Argyll], 

pp.  21-2;  and  S.H.R.,  Vol.  XLVII,  pp.  204-5. 

2 CH2/557/4  [Argyll],  p.  45. 

3 ibid.,  p.  105. 

4 ibid  rp.  113. 

5 ibid.,  13th  October  1704,  p.  113. 

6 CH2/557/4  [Argyll],  6th  June  1706,  p.  146. 
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the  Episcopal  Incumbents  as  to  their  doctrine  and  Discipline  and  attendance 
on  their  Charge,  and  to  make  report”.1 2 

But  all  this  furious  activity  was  confined  to  the  pages  of  the  register. 
Little  or  nothing  was  accomplished  in  the  practical  way,  for  visitations 
steadily  refused  to  carry  out  their  onerous  and  possibly  even  dangerous 
assignments.  Attendance  at  synods  fell  off,  probably  because  ministers  were 
afraid  of  being  sent  on  these  inconvenient  and  hopeless  missions.  In  an 
effort  to  solve  two  difficulties  at  one  stroke  the  synod  tried  to  improve 
attendances  by  sentencing  absentees  to  preach  in  the  popish  bounds  for 
several  sabbaths  running.  The  synod  clearly  had  its  troubles,  but  for  some 
of  its  ministers  life  was  virtually  impossible.  In  1709  Mr  Neil  Campbell 
tried  in  despair  to  give  up  his  charge  in  unruly  and,  in  presbyterian  eyes, 
ungodly  Lochaber.  The  Established  Church  in  the  Highlands  was  in  fact 
at  a low  ebb,  its  ministrations  feeble  compared  to  those  of  the  late  episcopal 
regime  and  in  many  respects  weaker  than  those  of  the  medieval  church. 
The  Revolution  Church  in  the  West  Highlands  had  too  great  an  area  to  serve 
and  insufficient  resources  with  which  to  meet  the  challenge  to  its  authority. 
There  were  too  many  unwieldy  parishes  (Ardnamurchan,  for  example,  had 
constituted  five  charges  in  the  middle  ages),  too  many  were  vacant,  and  in 
spite  of  rules  forbidding  transportability  Gaelic-speaking  ministers  were 
still  in  short  supply.  The  new  entrants,  young  and  inexperienced,  were 
obliged  to  begin  their  ministry  in  hard  and  too  often  hostile  surroundings. 
Outside  the  great  Duke’s  jurisdiction  heritors  scarcely  bothered  to  contribute 
to  manse,  glebe  or  stipend,  and  many  of  the  livings  were  purely  nominal. 

In  October  1709  the  synod  of  Argyll  took  stock  of  the  sombre  situation. 
It  concluded  that  its  bounds  were  too  vast  (taking  in  as  they  did  not  only  the 
shire  of  Argyll  but  part  of  western  Inverness-shire  and  the  entire  Hebrides 
as  far  as  distant  St  Kilda),  and  communications  were  so  difficult  that  “at  our 
synodical  meetings  there  are  many  tymes  scarce  the  face  of  a good  Presbyterie 
besides  a provincial  Synod”.  The  synod  felt  isolated  and  neglected, 
complaining  of  lack  of  support  from  General  Assemblies  and  its  powerful 
neighbour  to  the  south,  the  “numerous  and  strong  Reverend  Synod  of  Glasgow 
and  Air”.  For  remedy  it  was  suggested  that  a new  presbytery  should  be 
set  up  at  either  Greenock  or  Luss,  which  would  be  assigned  to  Argyll  to  act  as 
a bridge  between  the  two  great  western  synods. 2 The  recommendation  went 
unheeded. 


For  the  next  two  decades  matters  continued  in  this  unsatisfactory  way, 
the  synod  struggling  on  and  complaining  bitterly  about  its  unsupportable 

1 ibid.,  11th  June  1706,  p.  174. 

2 CH2/557/5  [Argyll,  1708-27],  pp.  82-3. 
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burdens.  All  in  all,  in  the  first  thirty  years  of  its  new  lease  of  life  the  presby- 
terian  synod  of  Argyll  appeared  to  be  making  little  headway.  The  Jacobite 
rebellion  of  1715  painfully  revealed  its  weakness,  and  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  did  not  lead  to  any  notable  increase  in  strength  or  confidence. 
Between  1712  and  1718  matters  seem  to  have  been  allowed  to  drift.  But  it 
became  evident  that  inactivity,  however  masterly,  would  not  do.  In  1718 
Mr  James  Stevenson,  minister  of  Ardnamurchan  since  1703 1 and  a frequent 
complainer,  again  raised  his  difficulties.  Stevenson,  not  for  the  first  or  last 
time,  had  reached  the  end  of  his  tether.  The  S.S.P.C.K.  had  set  up  a school 
in  Lochaber  but  owing  to  lack  of  funds  had  to  defer  planting  one  in  Ardna- 
murchan, where,  Stevenson  reported,  poor  people’s  children  “were  in  danger 
of  being  corrupted  by  the  pernicious  principles  of  their  popish  neighbours”.2 3 
The  popish  scare  had  started  up  once  more,  in  even  more  extreme  form,  and 
this  gave  Mr  James  a good  opportunity  to  air  his  longstanding  grievances. 
The  synod  listened  sympathetically,  took  soundings  in  the  following  year, 
and  ordered  representations  to  be  made  to  the  next  General  Assembly. 

The  representation  is  a lengthy  and  highly  revealing  document  itemising 
the  areas  where  Roman  catholic  priests  officiated — principally  Lochaber, 
parts  of  Ardnamurchan,  and  some  of  the  isles,  where,  to  use  the  standard 
phrase,  “the  Reformation  never  yet  obtained”. 3 The  scare  continued  for 
several  years,  reports  flooding  in  of  the  relentless  machinations  of  the  Romish 
priests.  Thus  in  August  1723  the  minister  of  Kilmonivaig,  Mr  Archibald 
Campbell,  reported  “That  Bishop  Gordon  last  summer  with  a great  Train  of 
priests  and  others  went  through  the  popish  Countries  of  the  Highlands,  and 
particularly  the  braes  of  Lochabber,  Confirming  all  those  they  had  perverted 
and  proselyted  to  the  popish  Religion,  and  encouraging  them,  and  went 
from  thence  to  Moydart,  where  they  have  settled  a priest  under  the  name  of 
Paul  Alexander,  whose  true  name  is  Coline  Campbell,  and  from  that  to  the 
Western  Isles  of  Uist  and  Barra,  where  they  are  for  the  tyme”.4  In  the  face 
of  this  host  and  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the  church,  Mr  Archibald  Campbell 
prudently  withdrew  from  Kilmonivaig  and  had  himself  transported  to  the 
relatively  safer  ground  of  non-juring  Appin  and  Lismore.5 

At  long  last  the  General  Assembly  awoke  to  the  reality  of  the  situation 
and  acted.  To  contain  the  popish  threat  the  Assembly  of  1724  decided  to 
set  up  a new  synod,  hoping  that  more  efficient  organisation  would  lead  to 

1 Fasti,  Vol.  IV,  p.  106. 

2 CH2/557/5  [Argyll],  9th  August  1718,  p.  227. 

3 CH2/557/5  [Argyll],  9th  June  1720,  pp.  257-8.  “Representation  anent  the 

parishes  where  popery  is  prevailing”. 

4 ibid.,  14th  August  1723,  p.  310.  For  Colin  Campbell,  vide  infra. 

5 ibid.,  6th  August  1724,  p.  317;  Fasti,  Vol.  IV,  p.  99. 
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the  reduction  of  the  hostile  areas  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands.1  Great  as 
were  the  difficulties  of  the  synod  of  Argyll,  they  were  as  nothing  compared 
to  the  problems  that  faced  the  newly  constituted  synod  of  Glenelg.  The 
unfortunate  and  devoted  men  who  ministered  in  the  new  synod  were  given 
the  wildest  and  most  challenging  country  of  all  in  which  to  labour.  The 
synod  of  Argyll  happily  handed  over  to  it  the  whole  of  the  Long  Island, 
Skye  and  the  lesser  isles,  keeping  to  itself  the  more  accessible  Mull,  Islay, 
Jura  and  their  attendant  islets.  The  Act  of  Assembly  of  1642  which  joined  the 
presbytery  of  Skye  to  the  synod  of  Argyll  was  rescinded  and  a new  presbytery 
of  Skye  was  set  up.  The  Long  Island  constituted  one  presbytery  (later,  in 
1742,  divided  into  the  presbyteries  of  Lewis  and  Uist);  and  the  presbytery  of 
Abertarf  came  into  being,  including  part  of  the  old  popish  bounds  of  the 
synod  of  Argyll.  The  presbytery  of  Gairloch  was  formed,  the  synod  of 
Ross  thankfully  divesting  itself  of  this  notoriously  strong  non-juring  area. 
Such  were  the  origins  of  the  synod  of  Glenelg,  and  from  consideration  of 
these  alone  its  future  could  have  been  accurately  predicted.  The  Assembly 
must  have  been  well  aware  of  this,  for  the  new  synod  did  nothing  to  cut  down 
overlarge  parishes,  fill  vacant  charges,  extinguish  great  distances,  or  render 
communications  more  easy.  Providentially,  in  1725  George  I gave  a donation 
of  ,£1,000  to  the  General  Assembly  “to  be  employed  for  the  reformation  of 
the  Highlands  and  Islands,  and  other  places  where  popery  and  ignorance 
abound”.  This  became  an  annual  grant  under  the  control  of  a committee 
of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Committee  for  the  Royal  Bounty,  which 
helped  to  provide  catechists  and  missionaries. 

The  synod  of  Glenelg  had  an  unhappy  history;2  but  its  institution 
certainly  relieved  the  pressure  on  the  synod  of  Argyll,  where  only  the  large 
and  unmanageable  parish  of  Ardnamurchan  continued  to  give  serious  trouble. 
In  1728  James  Stevenson,  a chronic  remonstrator,  complained  bitterly  in 
yet  another  lengthy  representation.  His  parish  was  too  vast  in  extent,  too 
difficult  to  traverse,  and  too  hostile  for  his  ministry  to  be  effective.  Sir  Duncan 
Campbell  of  Lochnell  had  once  helped  to  keep  order,  but  since  he  had 
feued  to  Murray  of  Stanhope,  a Jacobite  sympathiser,  disorder  prevailed, 
not  least  at  Murray’s  mines  at  Strontian.  Nor  was  there  any  civil  magistrate 
to  enforce  the  laws,  and  Ardnamurchan,  according  to  its  minister,  was  a scene 
of  anarchy,  characterised  by  drunkenness,  theft,  houghing  of  cattle  and  horses, 
and  all  manner  of  depravity.  Mixed  marriages  were  another  cause  of  concern 
to  the  minister  and  they  seemed  to  be  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate.  Even 
worse  were  the  activities  of  the  apostates  Alexander  Campbell  of  Ardslignish 


1 CH2/568/1,  Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  Glenelg  (1725-49),  pp.  1-5. 

2 F"  Revrerend  Thomas  M.  Murchison,  “The  Synod  of  Glenelg, 

1725-1821:  Notes  from  its  Records”,  in  Transactions  of  the  Gaelic  Societv  of 
Inverness,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  pp.  63-114.  ' 
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and  his  brother  James  Campbell  of  Eriskay.  Their  dependents  were  given 
the  choice  of  becoming  Roman  catholic  or  being  turned  off,  papists  being 
brought  in  from  Moidart,  Arisaig  and  Morar  to  take  the  places  of  those 
evicted  for  refusing  to  change  their  faith.  Not  content  with  this,  Ardslignish 
and  his  brother  harboured  Bishop  Gordon  and  other  priests,  among  them 
their  brother  Colin.  Mr  Stevenson  ended  his  long  and  vividly  doleful 
representation  by  craving  “the  synod  would  fall  upon  some  happy  Method 
for  Removing  the  said  Mr  James  Stevenson’s  Grievances  or  allow  him  to  be 
transported  from  the  said  parish”.1 

Alarmed  at  these  revelations,  the  synod  wrote  to  General  Wade  asking 
for  a dozen  men  of  the  Independent  Company  to  police  Ardnamurchan ; 
another  letter  was  sent  to  Murray  of  Stanhope,  requiring  him,  on  pain  of 
litigation,  to  provide  a manse  and  glebe;  and  yet  another  was  despatched  to 
Campbell  of  Lochnell,  warning  him  that  if  matters  were  not  put  right  the 
synod  would  publicise  the  scandalous  state  of  affairs.  Finally,  Mr  Stevenson’s 
“Representations”  were  to  be  laid  yet  again  before  the  General  Assembly, 
which  accorded  them  the  same  perfunctory  panic  that  it  had  given  to  earlier 
reports  on  the  popish  problem.  Wade  evidently  failed  to  take  any  action, 
but  application  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll  was  more  fruitful,  leading  the  synod, 
in  truly  Highland  language,  to  express  to  him  their  “Grateful  Resentment 
for  your  kyndness  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  for  the  favors  they  have 
received  from  your  Grace”,  requesting  him  further  to  deal  with  the  apostates 
Ardslignish  and  Eriskay,  who  had  apparently  been  converted  by  their  brother 
Colin,  the  priest  already  referred  to.2  Since  Ardslignish  and  his  brothers 
troubled  the  register  no  further  it  seems  a fair  inference  that  MacAllein  Mor 
put  an  end  to  their  more  outrageous  activities. 

For  the  next  six  years  or  so,  however,  the  popish  scare  kept  the  synod 
on  the  alert.  Every  effort  was  made  to  plant  new  parishes  and  to  enforce 
the  regulations  against  transportability.  But  Mr  James  Stevenson,  who 
had  had  more  than  enough  of  Ardnamurchan,  evaded  the  regulations  when 
in  February  1732,  without  troubling  to  inform  the  presbytery  of  Mull,  he 
gladly  answered  a call  to  Ardchattan.3  This  paved  the  way  for  the  brief 
but  lurid  ministry  of  Mr  Daniel  McLachlan  at  Ardnamurchan.  McLachlan, 

1 CH2/557/6  [Argyll,  1728-55],  9th  August  1728,  pp.  8-10. 

2 ibid.,  7th  August  1729,  pp.  21-3.  For  a brief  note  on  Colin  Campbell’s  stormy 

career  see  F.  Forbes  and  W.  J.  Anderson,  “Clergy  Lists  of  the  Highland 
District,  1732-1828”,  in  limes  Review,  vol.  XVII  (1966),  pp.  133-4.  He  was 
apparently  a convert  and  ordained  in  1722.  In  CHI/5/119,  “State  of  Popery  in 
Scotland”,  p.  9,  he  was  described  as  brother  of  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Loch- 
nell, but  this  seems  to  have  been  a slip  for  nephew.  See  The  House  of  Argyll 
and  the  Collateral  Branches  of  Clan  Campbell  (1871),  pp.  169-70. 

3 Fasti,  Vol.  IV,  p.  106. 
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a young  probationer,  received  a call  in  May  1733;  but  a libel  was  handed  in 
against  him,  alleging  that  he  was  not  of  good  moral  character.  The  case 
against  him  foundered  for  lack  of  evidence  and  in  September  1734  he  was 
inducted  to  the  charge.  He  immediately  applied  for  leave  of  absence  to 
visit  Edinburgh,  ostensibly  on  legal  business  connected  with  his  stipend, 
and  this  was  granted.  He  overstayed  his  leave,  visited  Ireland  and  then  went 
to  London,  where  he  filled  his  cup  of  iniquity  by  publishing  a pamphlet 
entitled  “An  Essay  upon  Improving  and  Adding  to  the  Strength  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  by  Fornication”.  Search  for  this  curious  pastoral 
admonition  has  failed  to  uncover  a copy,  though  it  stands  to  Mr  Daniel’s 
credit  in  the  Fasti .1  McLachlan  was  probably  at  heart  episcopalian,  driven 
reluctantly  into  the  Establishment  for  his  livelihood — a common  enough  case. 
His  tract  was  probably  intended  as  a satire  on  the  presbyterian  obsession 
with  the  subject  of  sexual  immorality,  but  if  so  the  satire  was  too  sustained 
and  the  irony  escaped  his  readers.  At  any  rate  in  a letter  to  the  presbytery 
McLachlan  “renounced  all  manner  of  spiritual  communion  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  either  faith  or  worship,  in  as  far  as  the  said  Church  differs 
from  the  Church  of  England”.2  He  contemptuously  spurned  the  judicature 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  but  found  the  English  bishops  no  less  censorious, 
for  he  was  imprisoned  in  London  on  account  of  his  scandalous  conduct. 
The  case  was  rigorously  pursued  by  the  synod  but  the  presbytery  of  Mull, 
conscious  of  its  remissness,  did  not  zealously  prosecute  inquiries.  The 
presbytery  at  last,  after  frequent  prodding,  reported  that  McLachlan  had 
appeared  before  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  recanted  “all  the  prophane 
passages  of  his  stupid  and  wicked  book”,  as  the  bishop  had  formally  attested 
to  the  presbytery,  and  that  the  said  Mr  Daniel  “was  to  have  himself  trans- 
ported with  a parcel  of  McLachlans  to  Georgia,  tho’  the  Trustees  of  that 
colony  had  not  allowed  or  countenanced  Mr  McLachlan’s  going  there  with 
them”.3  In  the  event  McLachlan  did  not  emigrate  to  Georgia  but  to  Jamaica, 
where  he  died  shortly  thereafter. 

A few  years  later  another,  and  even  more  complex  scandal,  rocked  the 
hapless  presbytery  of  Mull.  Its  significance,  it  should  be  emphasised,  lies 
in  the  revealing  light  it  sheds  on  the  general  ecclesiastical  position  and  not 
in  its  sordid  details,  which  were  by  no  means  unparalleled  in  their  squalor. 
The  case  began  in  August  1743  when  the  presbytery  of  Mull  reported  to  the 
synod  that  MacDonald  of  Kinlochmoidart,  one  of  the  leading  cadets  of 

' 'bi»;  a brief  and  rather  garbled  account  of  McLachlan’s  ministry  in 

M.  h.  M.  Donaldson’s  Scotland's  Suppressed  History  (1935),  p.  288. 

CH2/557/6  [Argyll,  19th  July  1736],  pp.  149-50.  For  a useful  background 
account,  see  W.  Mackay,  “Presbyterial  Notices  of  MacMaighstir  Alastair”  in 
transactions  of  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Inverness,  Vol.  XI,  pp.  171-83”. 

3 CH2/557/6  [Argyll],  2nd  August  1737,  pp.  168-9. 
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Clanranald  and  a notorious  papist,  was  said  to  be  considering  an  application 
to  the  presbytery  in  order  to  dispel  certain  slanders  on  him  that  were  then 
going  the  rounds.  Apparently  rumour  had  it  that  the  devout  Kinlochmoidart 
had  fathered  an  illegitimate  child  by  Catherine  MacDonald,  who  was  also  a 
Roman  catholic.  So  far  there  was  little  that  was  unusual  about  the  affair, 
except  that  for  Roman  catholics  to  seek  the  good  offices  of  the  Established 
Church  in  this  way  was  unheard  of.  Normally  the  presbytery  would  have 
relished  the  prospect,  but  it  knew  that  Catherine’s  brother  was  Mr  Francis 
MacDonald,  a very  recent  convert  to  the  Establishment  and  newly  appointed 
missionary  on  the  Royal  Bounty  at  Strontian.  How,  the  presbytery  asked, 
was  it  to  handle  this  matter?  The  synod  ordered  the  presbytery  to  set  up  a 
special  committee  to  deal  with  the  case  and  to  proceed  with  great  care  lest 
some  of  the  mud  should  spatter  Mr  Francis  and,  worse,  the  Established 
Church.1  In  spite  of  this  cautious  approach  the  case  grew  murky  and  the 
synod  register  became  laconic  in  its  reporting,  a highly  unusual  circumstance. 
And  no  wonder,  for  matters  had  taken  a most  curious  turn.  In  March  1744 
the  presbytery  of  Mull  was  deliberating  on  the  case  and  was  astonished 
when  there  compeared  not  only  Donald  MacDonald  of  Kinlochmoidart 
but  also  “Dr  Hugh  MacDonald,  brother  of  the  laird  of  Morar,  sometimes 
called  Bishop  MacDonald”.  Kinlochmoidart  and  the  Roman  catholic 
bishop  handed  in  a long  “Information”,  the  contents  of  which  were  highly 
damaging  to  Francis  MacDonald,  whom  they  accused  of  slander  and  all 
manner  of  depravity.  The  presbytery  was  alarmed  but  thought  it  saw  a way 
out:  surely  popish  testimony  was  inadmissible,  and  anyway  might  it  not 
simply  be  a Jesuitical  plot  to  discredit  protestantism  in  general  and  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  particular?  In  these  terms  the  presbytery  consulted  the 
Procurator  of  the  Church,  William  Grant  of  Prestongrange,  who,  after 
full  deliberation,  replied  that,  though  the  evidence  came  from  a suspect 
source  and  might  well  be  part  of  a Jesuitical  plot,  it  should  be  admitted  and 
taken  into  consideration.  How  else  could  it  be  condemned  as  false  and 
calumnious?  And  so,  in  an  ecumenical  atmosphere  that  positively  reeked 
of  ill-will,  Bishop  MacDonald’s  evidence  was  accepted  for  the  consideration 
of  a presbyterian  court.2 

That  evidence,  malevolent  or  not,  was  all  too  patently  true.  It  appeared 
that  Mr  Francis,  a Glengarry  man,  had  been  a catholic  priest  under  the 
supervision  of  Bishop  MacDonald.  Father  Francis,  as  he  then  was,  had 
repeatedly  committed  incest  with  his  sister,  was  held  responsible  for  her 
two  pregnancies,  and  ultimately  was  suspended.  Rather  than  retreat  to  a 
monastery  on  the  Continent,  he  went  over  to  the  Establishment;  in  February 

1 CH2/557/6  [Argyll],  1st  August  1743,  p.  241. 

2 CH2/273/1,  The  Registered  Acts  of  the  Presbytery  of  Mull  (1729-69),  7th  March 

1744,  pp.  83-90,  “Complaint  of  Kinlochmoidart  and  Dr  McDonald”. 
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1743  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh  accepted  his  renunciation  of  the  errors  of 
Roman  Catholicism  and  the  Committee  on  the  Royal  Bounty,  which  had  been 
looking  for  a person  “well-known  in  the  Popish  Contraversie”,  appointed 
MacDonald  to  serve  as  itinerant  preacher  in  Ardnamurchan. 1 2 3 Francis  had 
married  off  his  sister  to  a certain  Ranald  MacDonald  of  Ardnamurchan, 
who  subsequently  heard  the  rumours  about  his  wife  and  began  to  ask  awkward 
questions.  Francis  and  Catherine  concocted  all  sorts  of  glib  stories  before 
finally  settling  on  Kinlochmoidart  as  the  father  of  the  first  child  who  had  been 
still-born  at  Kinlochmoidart  in  February  1740  (probably  as  a result  of  Francis’s 
skill  as  an  abortionist),  and  the  other  child,  who  had  apparently  been  murdered 
by  the  mother,  they  fathered  on  Bishop  MacDonald  himself!  Hence  the 
zeal  with  which  his  former  co-religionists  pursued  Francis,  even  going  so 
far  as  to  petition  “the  Reverend  Presbytery  of  Mull”  to  uphold  the  laws  of 
church  and  state  and  in  the  process  do  them  justice. 

The  presbyterians  found  themselves  in  a dilemma.  If  the  presbytery 
found  against  Francis  MacDonald  it  would  be  an  admission  of  their  own 
negligence  in  being  so  easily  imposed  upon,  and  the  Romans,  as  well  as 
being  cleared,  would  have  scored  a valuable  propaganda  victory.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  presbytery  condemned  the  complainers  how  could  it  impose 
punishment  upon  them?  Whichever  course  was  followed  would  leave  the 
Establishment  in  an  unhappy  posture.  The  prerogative  of  Establishments 
in  every  age  and  clime  was  invoked,  and  the  case  was  hushed  up.  The 
Committee  on  the  Royal  Bounty,  on  being  informed  of  the  dilemma,  promptly 
transported  Mr  Francis  to  Skye,  thus  affording  the  presbytery  of  Mull  a 
convenient  way  out  of  the  difficulty.2  On  6 March  1745  the  presbytery 
wrote  to  the  complainers,  Kinlochmoidart  and  Bishop  MacDonald,  informing 
them  that  as  Mr  Francis  no  longer  officiated  within  its  bounds  the  presbytery 
of  Mull  had  no  further  jurisdiction  in  the  case.  3 Kinlochmoidart,  bent 
perhaps  on  pursuing  the  truant  priest  across  the  Sound  of  Sleat,  demanded 
the  return  of  his  papers,  but  the  request  was  denied.  The  affair  fizzled  out, 
extinguished  by  a more  desperate  business.  Kinlochmoidart’s  request 
for  his  papers  was  cynically  dismissed  by  the  Committee  on  the  Royal 
Bounty  which  found  it  “not  necessary  for  them  to  meddle  at  present  in  that 
Matter  now  that  the  said  Keanlochmoidart  has  joined  in  the  Rebellion  and  is 
Apprehended  and  Incarcerate  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  as  Such”.  The 
unfortunate  Kinlochmoidart  was  executed  at  Carlisle  in  October  1746.  As 
for  the  bishop,  he  had  actually  blessed  the  standard  raised  at  Glenfinnan 
and  with  the  collapse  of  the  rebellion  he  became  one  of  the  principal  fugitives. 

1 CHI/5/54,  Royal  Bounty  Record,  1740-48,  pp.  169,  171-3. 

2 CHI/5/54,  Royal  Bounty  Record,  28th  June  1744,  p.  260. 

3 ibid.,  6th  March  1745,  p.  100;  CH2/557/6  [Argyll],  1st  August  1745,  p.  255. 
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Mr  Francis  laboured  as  a missionary  at  Duirinish  in  Skye  without  incurring 
censure  until  his  death  in  June  1781. 1 Only  an  Establishment  weak  and 
desperately  short  of  manpower  could  have  entertained  him  in  the  first  place. 

With  the  suppression  of  the  last  Jacobite  rebellion  and  the  severe  harrying 
of  non-jurors  and  catholics  the  synod  of  Argyll  received  a great  accession  of 
strength.  Its  calls  on  the  civil  power  for  support  met  with  better  response, 
and  the  heritors  were  eager  to  display  their  loyalty  to  the  happy  constitution 
in  church  and  state.  The  Campbells  in  particular,  the  lesser  branches  as 
well  as  the  ducal  house,  steadily  supported  the  Established  Church,  not 
merely  by  enforcing  the  law  but  also  by  making  handsome  contributions 
towards  the  provision  of  stipends,  manses  and  glebes.2  The  non-juring 
communion  became  “a  mere  shadow  of  a shade”;  and  the  popish  scare  was 
definitely  over,  any  threat  it  may  have  posed  contained,  although  the  popish 
bounds  were  not  eliminated.3  The  synod  registers  in  the  post- 1745  period 
show  that  more  attention  was  being  paid  to  the  work  of  the  church  and  less 
energy  devoted  to  attempts  to  suppress  rival  communions.  Thus,  the  synod 
enjoined  upon  presbyteries  the  need  for  more  frequent  celebration  of  the 
sacrament  and  really  pressed  home  the  point  year  after  year.  Thus,  too, 
in  1755  the  synods  of  Argyll  and  Glenelg  represented  to  the  General  Assembly 
“the  distressed  Situation  of  their  Bounds  by  the  want  of  Preachers  having  the 
Irish  Language”.4  The  Assembly  responded,  funds  were  allocated  for 
bursaries,  and  from  1756  onwards  really  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to 
remedy  the  defect.  As  a precaution  against  malversation  of  funds  the 
parents  of  applicants  had  to  oblige  themselves  to  return  any  money  advanced 
should  the  bursars  fail  to  attend  college  or  to  enter  the  ministry.  The 
scheme  seems  to  have  worked  well  in  Argyll  where  most  of  the  bursars  were 
sons  of  the  manse.  Nor  could  the  most  zealous  modern  professor  of  Celtic 
have  been  more  stringent  in  examining  probationers  for  proficiency  in 
Gaelic.  In  1791  the  presbytery  of  Kintyre  proposed  to  examine  Samuel 
Peat  who  had  been  presented  to  the  charge  at  Gigha.  Peat  protested  to  the 
synod,  which  sustained  the  presbytery  and  was  itself  upheld  on  further  appeal 

1 CHI/5/59,  Royal  Bounty  Record,  22  November  1781  (volume  unpaginated). 

2 e.g.  CH2/557/7  [Argyll,  1756-75],  4th  August  1756,  “Memorial  from  the  Earl 

of  Breadalbane,  proposing  to  augment  the  united  parish  of  Kilmelfort  and 
Kilninver,  pp.  1-2;  ibid.,  4th-5th  August  1762,  offer  by  Daniel  Campbell  of 
Shawfield  to  finance  a new  erection  in  Islay,  pp.  62-5. 

3 See,  e.g.,  O.S.A.,  Vol.  XX  (1798),  Ardnamurchan,  pp.  290-1.  The  population 

was  reckoned  at  4,542,  of  which  the  Established  Church  claimed  2,452,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  2,053  (all  in  Sunart,  Arisaig  and  Morar),  and  the 
Episcopal  Church  a mere  37.  cf.  N.S.A.,  Vol.  VII,  Argyllshire,  Ardnamurchan, 
pp.  117-63,  which  gives  substantially  the  same  picture  (esp.  pp.  143-4). 

4 CHI/5/56,  Royal  Bounty  Record,  20th  November  1755,  p.  120;  CH2/568/2 

[Glenelg],  p.  49.  The  resulting  bursaries  simply  revived  old  practices  see 
Mactavish,  ed.,  Minutes  of  Synod  of  Argyll,  Vol.  I,  pp.  XVIII-IX. 
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to  the  General  Assembly.  When  in  1792  Peat  capitulated  and  submitted  to 
examination  the  presbytery  found  him  “so  deficient  in  the  enunciation 
and  proper  and  common  manner  of  pronouncing  and  accenting  that  language 
that  to  them  he  was  often  totally  unintelligible  ...  he  formed  such  a Strange 
and  uncouth  combination  of  Sounds  as  must  excite  laughter  in  the  gravest 
hearer,  and  render  him  an  object  of  Ridicule  and  contempt  to  any  Gaelic 
congregation”.1  That  closed  the  matter. 

To  all  this  the  synod  of  Glenelg  presented  a pointed  contrast.  It  took 
a long  time  for  the  synod  to  secure  effective  aid  from  the  civil  arm,  the 
sheriff  of  Ross  steadfastly  refusing  to  oblige  the  church  by  appointing  deputes 
to  hold  circular  courts  in  order  to  suppress  immorality  and  profaneness.2 
Clerical  discipline  also  seems  virtually  to  have  collapsed.  Robertson  of 
Lochbroom,  for  example,  accused  of  running  a shebeen,  “has  spirituous 
Liquors  and  Wine  retailed  in  his  house  frequently  and  even  upon  the  Lord’s 
day”.3  Perhaps  he  supplied  his  brethren  at  a handsome  discount,  for  he  got 
off  with  a caution.  Glenelg  also  had  frequent  trouble  with  its  bursars.  In 
1766,  for  example,  the  synod  found  that  one  of  the  students,  Rory  Matheson 
in  Lochalsh,  “has  deserted  his  Studies  and  enlisted  as  a Dragoon”.  His 
father  was  required  to  repay  the  money  squandered  on  his  erring  off-spring, 
but  Matheson  pere  made  a doleful  plea  to  the  synod,  which  took  pity  on  him 
“considering  that  he  had  laid  out  a great  deal  of  Money  upon  his  two  Sons 
one  after  another  in  order  to  bring  them  up  to  the  Ministry,  but  had  the 
mortifying  disappointment  of  both  eloping  from  the  Colleges,  and  enlisting 
in  the  Army”.4  This,  the  synod  felt,  was  punishment  enough  and  it  did 
not  insist  on  its  pound  of  flesh.  Harder  to  bear  was  another  disappointment 
occasioned  by  the  defection  of  a favoured  bursar,  Allan  Cameron,  who 
completed  his  studies  alright  but  was  next  heard  of  ministering  to  the  non- 
jurors in  Ross.5  On  him  the  full  artillery  of  the  law  was  turned,  without, 
however,  recovering  the  money  misapplied  on  his  education.  But  these  were 
merely  local  difficulties  and  the  scheme  as  a whole  was  successful. 

The  success  of  the  Established  Church’s  scheme  for  educating  Highland 

1 CH2/557/8  [Argyll,  1776-1809],  August  1791,  pp.  196-8;  August  1792,  pp 

208-9;  August  1793,  pp.  227-8. 

Die  Committee  on  the  Royal  Bounty  had  also  long  been  alive  to  the  problem, 
seeking  to  ensure  “That  the  Missionaries  in  the  Highlands  do  understand  and 
speak  the  Irish  Language”— CHI /5/S6,  Royal  Bounty  Record,  5th  June  1754, 
pp.  11,  24-25.  Incidentally,  the  synod  of  Argyll  was  slow  to  give  up  the  old 
term  Irish  (meaning  Gaelic),  a change  effected  by  the  synod  of  Glenelg  as  early 
as  1758.  3 

2 CH2/568/2  [Glenelg,  1750-85],  pp.  13-14,  21-2. 

3 ibid.,  July  1758,  p.  97. 

4 CH2/568/2  [Glenelg,  1750-85],  pp.  312-3,  356-7. 

5 ibid.,  6th  July  1769,  p.  335. 
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students  for  the  ministry  proved  to  be  a heavy  blow  to  the  episcopalians, 
who,  unlike  the  Roman  catholics,  1 had  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  a 
Gaelic-speaking  ministry.  The  ill  consequences  of  this  failure  appear  in  a 
letter  from  Stewart  of  Invernahyle  to  Bishop  Petrie  in  1782,  which  told  the 
bishop  that  the  “Common  People  are  fully  resolved  to  break  off  unless  they 
are  more  regularly  supplied  for  the  future”,  i.e.  ministered  to  in  Gaelic.2 

The  synod  of  Argyll  had  also  from  the  Revolution  onwards  supported 
the  pioneer  work  of  those  two  remarkable  episcopalian  clergymen  Robert 
Kirk  and  James  Kirkwood,  and  the  registers  testify  to  its  sustained  efforts 
to  provide  libraries,  as  well  as  translations  of  the  scriptures  and  catechisms 
into  Gaelic.1 2 3  The  synod  also  laboured  hard  to  found  schools  and  this  uphill 
work  absorbed  much  of  its  energies  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Indeed,  the  character  of  the  later  registers  differs  totally  from  that 
of  the  siege  period  of  the  opening  decades  of  the  century.  The  later  volumes 
seem  otiose,  at  times  dull  and  complacent,  and  only  too  open  to  misinter- 
pretation. Dr  Maclnnes,  for  example,  considers  this  appearance  of  laxity, 
when  meetings  were  thinly  attended  and  presbytery  books  were  rarely,  in 
spite  of  stern  admonitions,  brought  up  for  inspection,  to  have  been  the  sour 
fruit  of  Moderatism.  But  Moderatism  as  practised  in  the  south  had  little 
relevance  to  the  Highland  scene,  and  it  seems  likely  that  many  of  the  traditional 
tales  about  idle  Moderate  ministers  in  the  Highlands  derive  from  the 
embittered  period  of  the  non-Intrusionist  controversy.  The  laxness  of  the 
Highland  synods  in  the  late  eighteenth  century  is  at  any  rate  more  apparent 
than  real.  The  presbyteries  were  by  then  stronger  and  able  to  shoulder 
burdens  that  were  rightly  theirs,  leaving  the  synods  to  deliberate  on  more 
formal  matters  of  policy.  The  ministry  of  the  church  was  nonetheless 
being  vigorously  exerted,  securing  for  the  Establishment  with  each  passing 
decade  the  attachment  of  more  and  more  of  the  Highland  people.  Dr 
Maclnnes  appears  to  hold  that,  broadly  speaking,  the  great  task  of  conversion 
had  been  accomplished  by  1750, 4 but  this  verdict  seems  much  too  sweeping. 
Even  at  the  end  of  the  century  the  religious  revolution  in  the  Highlands  had 
not  been  fully  achieved.  Many  attended  the  Established  Church  who  were 
not  yet  strong  in  its  faith.  The  parish  structure  remained  inadequate,  and 

1 For  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  most  of  whom  were  native  Highlanders  and  some 

of  whom  were  well-connected,  see  F.  Forbes  and  W.  J.  Anderson,  “Clergy 
Lists  of  the  Highland  District,  1732-1828”,  in  Inttes  Review,  Vol.  XVII,  pp. 
129-84. 

2 J.  B.  Craven,  ed.,  Records  of  the  Dioceses  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles  1560-1860  (1907) 

pp.  259-61. 

3 On  this  see  D.  Maclean,  “Highland  Libraries  in  the  Eighteenth  Century”,  in 

Transactions  of  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Inverness,  Vol.  XXXI,  pp.  69-97;  and  the 
same  author’s  “Life  and  Literary  Labours  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Kirk  of  Aberfoyle’  , 
ibid.,  pp.  328-66;  also  Maclnnes,  The  Evangelical  Movement,  pp.  60-8. 

* Maclnnes,  op  cit.,  p.  41. 
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no  serious  effort  was  made  to  improve  it  until  the  setting  up  of  the  forty-three 
“parliamentary  churches”  in  the  1820’s  and  ’30’s.1  Indeed,  the  records 
that  we  have  been  considering  suggest  that  the  triumph  of  the  presbyterians 
in  the  West  Highlands  and  Islands  came  really  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  and,  ironically,  it  was  the  Free  Church  that  was  to  profit  from  the 
high  tide  of  Evangelical  fervour  that  happened  to  coincide  in  point  of  time 
with  the  Disruption.  Nonetheless,  it  was  the  labours  of  parish  ministers 
like  James  Stevenson,  Aeneas  Sage,  Alexander  Pope  and  many  others,  who 
had  devoted  their  lives  to  the  difficult  task  of  planting  the  kirk  in  the  face  of 
hardship  and  actual  danger,  that  had  made  Highland  presbyterian  fervour 
possible.  And,  much  as  they  disliked  schism,  perhaps  they  would  have  asked 
for  no  better  epitaph. 

1 Parliamentary  Papers  (1831),  Vol.  IX,  “Sixth  Report  of  Commissioners  for 
building  churches  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland”,  pp.  3-5,  and 
passim. 


